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would be merely to speculate. It would, moreover, be to speculate 
to no useful purpose. For when once the fear of a formidable pro- 
German opposition had shown its groundlessness, no sane and ob- 
serving person could doubt that the United States would survive all 
oppositional activities, and that the war would be waged regardless 
of them. Whether one agrees or not with Mr. Chafee's view that a 
prodigious amount of egregious injustice was done, it would be a 
happy circumstance if the country could look back upon a record of 
splendid toleration as well as a record of splendid achievement. 

A conscientious reviewer ought to be reluctant to take issue with 
so intangible a thing as the tone of a book. It is nevertheless just 
this matter of tone that invites chief criticism of Mr. Chafee's work. 
The book is not a law book and will probably not be extensively re- 
ferred to by attorneys and judges nor cited in judicial opinions. It 
was not, or at any rate should not have been, written for an audience 
in general sympathy with pacifists and pro-Germans. Such an audi- 
ence would have conceded or demanded far more than Mr. Chafee 
argues for. It was, or should have been, written for fair-minded 
and even stubborn-minded patriots, to convince them of the wisdom 
of toleration. There is nothing more intolerable — or for that matter 
more usual — than intolerance of intolerance. From cover to cover 
the tone of this book is intolerant — mildly so, perhaps, but none the 
less intolerant ; and Mr. Chafee's occasional protestations of personal 
predilection to the contrary act rather as an additive than as a 
counter irritant. It is a pity that a book containing so much of 
solid learning and sound reasoning should have been spoiled for its 
proper audience by unnecessary polemics. 

Howard Lee McBain. 

Democracy and Assimilation. The Blending of Immigrant 
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The Cechs {Bohemians} in America. By Thomas Capek. 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1920. — xix, 294 pp. 

The first century of American history centered on the problem of 
uniting separate states and sections into a nation. These four vol- 
umes center on the problem of uniting separate races. There is a 
third problem, that of the conflict of industrial classes, which these 
volumes do not touch upon, yet which is uniting separate races by 
splitting them. Capitalists unite, whether Jews, Germans, Scandi- 
navians or Anglo-Saxons; laborers unite with as many as twenty or 
more nationalities and several languages in the same union or fed- 
eration; German, Scandinavian and Anglo-Saxon farmers unite to 
keep up the price or keep down the costs of wheat, cotton or cheese. 
This economic Americanization would seem to require a place along 
with the other processes, but Drachsler, who endeavors to present a 
view of the entire problem of democracy and assimilation, dis- 
misses it as " individualistic " in its aims and directs his attention, as 
do the others, to the claims of " cultural group-individuality " (pp. 
213, 214). 

This remark is not intended to belittle the positive contributions 
which Drachsler and the others make. They are very great and im- 
portant. For the first time we have a first-hand study of the inter- 
marriages of separate nationalities or races, and this is the beginning 
of knowledge of assimilation. Drachsler's study of over 100,000 
marriage records in the City of New York yields for him very defi- 
nite ideas on the biologic process of amalgamation, and the material 
is handled in excellent manner. His conclusions minimize the im- 
portance of the biologic facts and enlarge the importance of the 
sociological facts of intermarriages (p. 225). "Amalgamation is in 
progress. It will proceed steadily as the generations pass." It can- 
not be hastened or checked. But " the social and economic setting 
within which the fusion is taking place" can be improved (p. 236). 

The progress of amalgamation is the progress of intermarriages. 
Out of every 100 marriages in New York City 14 are intermarriages. 
But among the persons of the first generation (foreign-born of for- 
eign parents) the ratio is 11, while among persons of the second 
generation (native-born of foreign parents) the ratio is 32. The 
increase in rate of amalgamation is approximately 300 per cent (p. 
108). There is but a slight difference between men and women. 
Yet the ratios of amalgamation differ enormously for different 
nationalities. Taking all intermarriages for the first and second and 
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third generations, it is lowest for Jews and Negroes. For the Ne- 
groes and for the east European Jews the ratio of intermarriages is 
less than one per hundred marriages. For the German Jews it is 
S.16 per hundred. At the other extreme are the "Teutonic" groups, 
that is, the nationalities of north and northwestern Europe. Here 
the intermarriages are more than SO per hundred marriages. The 
ratios for North Italians and Irish are 17 and 22 (pp. 121-124). 
The rates of increase for the second generation also vary widely. 
For the Jews as a group the ratio for the first generation is .64 per 
cent; for the second generation, 4.51 per cent, an increase of 700 
per cent. Naturally, for the others, with a higher initial ratio, the 
rate of increase is less, running between 100 per cent and 300 per 
cent for the North and Northwest Europeans. 

While these figures are for New York City, yet they are believed 
to be the lower limit for the country at large. In minor centers and 
rural districts the more intimate contact with native population, the 
less severe economic competition and hence heightened ability to 
marry, and the lack of stimuli for group consciousness, all strengthen 
the opinion that amalgamation there is more rapid than in New York 
City (p. 102). 

What brings about this progress of intermarriages? It is not the 
disparity of the ratio of marriageable persons nor the rise in eco- 
nomic status; it is "the weakening or destruction of the attitude 
of group solidarity" (pp. 111-118). Intermarriage, then, is not of 
great importance except as one of the indices of the breaking-up of 
group consciousness. 

This leads to the proposed policy of "incorporation". Not 
amalgamation, nor assimilation, but incorporation of the cultural 
heritages into a higher or broader cultural level for America is the 
goal. This sympathetic attitude might " turn out to be a consider- 
able heightening of group consciousness and perhaps a temporary 
retardation of actual fusion ". But it can only be temporary. The 
amalgamation will go on inevitably, and meanwhile the "cultural 
heritages " will mean a higher culture for America (p. 163, passim) . 
Then follow comments on the futility and danger of the mechanical 
or compulsory Americanization by our schools and by the followers 
of Roosevelt in their endeavor to force the immigrant to forget the 
country of his origin and to make him over quickly into an Amer- 
ican (pp. 190-210). 

Just what it is that the various races of immigrants contribute to 
this higher American democracy ds not discussed by Drachsler. 
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This is the task attempted by Park and Miller. They agree rather 
closely with Drachsler on the policy and the method. It must be 
a " reconciliation " of heritages, not a suppression of them. And it 
must be done through the nationalistic organizations of immigrants, 
not by a weakening of those organizations (p. 259 et seq.). "As- 
similation ", they say, " is as inevitable as it is desirable ; it is im- 
possible for the immigrants we receive to remain permanently in 
separate groups. Through point after point of contact, as they find 
situations in America intelligible to them in the light of old knowl- 
edge and experience, they identify themselves with us. We can delay 
or hasten this development. We cannot stop it. . . . This is a pro- 
cess of growth as against the ' ordering and forbidding ' policy and 
the demand that the assimilation of the immigrant shall be ' sudden, 
complete and bitter!' " (p. 307). 

On these points of policy and method of assimilation there can be 
no question. The point of doubt is not as to the necessity of deal- 
ing with the facts of immigration as they are, but as to the value of 
the things dealt with. We may admit that every race which comes 
adds something of value. Park and Miller give us more than 150 
very significant human-interest stories based on first-hand interviews 
or personal experiences of immigrants, showing the heritages which 
they bring, and the book is exceptionally important on this account. 
Yet a careful reading of them, disrobed of as much race prejudice 
as possible, does not serve to change the estimate hitherto made by 
Francis A. Walker and E. A. Ross as to the value of these heritages 
to American democracy. Even admitting that these heritages do have 
an initial value, yet in many cases they probably are already over- 
supplied, and further additions have a seriously diminishing value. 

The real question is as to the ideal of American democracy. 
Drachsler states the " newer ideal " to be broad enough to include 
the older " individualistic " ideals of " political equality " and " in- 
dustrial self-realization ", as well as the newer one of " culture 
groups ", thus building up " a synthetic civilization that shall bear 
the lasting imprints of the genius of many peoples" (p. 238). 
Hence the " newer ideal " is cultural and artistic, where different 
civilizations are blended into a harmony different from and more 
admirable than the sum of its parts. 

But was the older ideal individualistic? Park and Miller describe 
it as the ideal of " a democracy characterized by the largest possible 
amount of individual freedom" (p. 262). Yet the older ideal was 
rather self-government, majority rule, and "due process of law", by 
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which is meant the orderly participation of citizens in that govern- 
ment which determines the amount of individual freedom. And 
whether a democracy can remain a democracy when the old-world 
traits incapacitate citizens for deliberative self-government is doubt- 
ful. Negro suffrage, boss-politics, mass action, mob-rule and the 
resulting reaction toward autocratic government in localities, states, 
nations, and in industry, are things that cut across the ideal of cul- 
tural harmony, simply because the ideal of democracy is participa- 
tion in government by the very people whose heritages are to be 
harmonized. The conflict of heritages is itself a group conflict for 
control rather than an individualistic assimilation, and the ideal of 
participation rather than incorporation is an ideal of the qualities 
of individuals and races fitting them to participate in the control of 
America. 

The useful compilation by Mariano of facts and opinions of 
Italians indicates that they consider their contribution to American 
democracy to be labor, light-heartedness and love of the artistic, 
which America greatly lacks. Capek's book is a who's-who of Bo- 
hemians in America in all their various activities, showing that they 
are the least illiterate of immigrants, with the highest percentage of 
skilled labor, and that the second generation is wholly American. 
The bearing of such facts and opinions as these may be looked upon 
as merely their bearing upon a cultural ideal of democracy in the 
nature of a blending of heritages, or as bearing upon a political and 
industrial ideal of democracy as the participation of individuals, 
classes and races in political and industrial government. The cul- 
tural goal of democracy is important and these books bring it out 
clearly, but that goal must itself be a result of the actual participa- 
tion of races, individuals and classes very unequal both in their 
abilities and their ideals of what is to be gained by participation. 

John R. Commons. 
University of Wisconsin. 

War Government of the British Dominions. By Arthur 
Berriedale Keith. Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 1921.— xvi, 
353 pp. 

Of all the historical projects born of the late war the most ex- 
tensive is that of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
Soon after the outbreak of the war the Endowment's Division of 
Economics and History caused to be drawn up a program of research 



